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Nes. 27—29. Gable Finials in Perforated Wood. Mr. Posselt, Hoexter. 



Various. 



Artificial Stone. 

A new specie3 of artificial stone, compounded by M. Sorel, 
and manufactured by the Union Stone Company of Boston in 
the United States is described in the Illustrated London News. 
The cementing material is oxychloride of magnesium ; the mineral 
material of which the stone is to be made is first mixed with 
oxyde of magnesium or calcined magnesia, and the mixture is then 
saturated with chloride of magnesium or the ordinary refuse of 
salt-works. The sand, gravel, or other substance of which the stone 
is made, is then passed through a pug-mill, by which each particle 
becomes covered with a coat of cement, and it is then trans- 
ferred to moulds, where it hardens into a very strong species of 
stone. The crushing strength of this artificial stone is said to 
be four times greater than that of hard brick or freestone, and 
three times greater than that of Ransom's stone or Coignet's beton. 



New Use for Paraffin. 

Dr. Vohl announces that mixed with benzole or Canada balsam, 
paraffin affords a glazing for frescoes much superior to soluble 
glass. By covering the interior of wine casks with a film of pure 
white paraffin poured in melted, he has effectually prevented the 
spoiling of the wine and its evaporation through the wood. 



Preservation of Paste. 

A scientific contemporary states that the decomposition of 
paste may be prevented by adding a small quantity of carbolic 
acid. It will not then become offensive, as it often does when 
kept for several days , or when successive layers of paper are put 
on with paste. In the same way the disagreeable smell which 
glue often has may be prevented. If a few drops of the solution 
be added to ink or mucilage, they will not mould. 



For whitewash, especially when used in cellars and dairies, 
the addition of one ounce of carbolic acid to each gallon will 
prevent mould, and the disagreeable odour which sometimes taints 
milk and. meat will be prevented. We have found dextrine, mixed 
with water, and a few drops of clove-oil, kept for months, while 
used as paste. 



A novel Addition to the Dinner Table. 

The Brewer's Gazette says, and it ought to know, that we 
are to have a revolution, it appears, in wine glasses. London porter 
requires pewter, and hock a green glass, and it has now been dis- 
covered that sherry is not sherry unless drunk out of wood, so 
that we shall shortly have our dining tables laid out with tiny 
carved cups, instead of the orthodox wine glasses with which we 
have long been familiar. At present the idea is only in its in- 
fancy, awaiting the artists who have under consideration the 
design of the new sherry cup. We may, however, mention that it 
will be larger than the present wine glass, more like the old port 
glass which our grandfathers used. 



Brown Tint for Iron and Steel. 

Dissolve in four parts of water two parts of crystallized 
chloride of iron, two parts of chloride of antimony and one 
part of gallic acid, and apply the solution with a sponge or cloth 
to the article, and dry it in the air. 

Repeat this any number of times according to the depth of 
color which it is desired to produce. Wash with water, and dry, 
and finally rub the articles over with boiled linseed oil. The 
metal thus receives a brown tint and resists moisture. The chlo- 
ride of antimony should be as little acid as possible. 

(Scientific American.) 



